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sion. Theological opinion enjoyed much freedom of utterance here, and the intimate mercantile relations with Germany had given rise to a very warm interest in the new Lutheran doctrines. At Venice, then, and in the neighbouring University of Padua, there met several scholars and ecclesiastics belonging to the school of thought associated with the Oratory of Divine Love beyond the Tiber. Hither came, at least in passing, Gian Pietro Caraffa, bishop of Ohieti and archbishop of BrindisL Born of an illustrious and influential Campanian family, and trained in the best learning of the Renascence, he had been early introduced to the Papal court, and had earned distinction as nuncio at the courts of Ferdinand and Henry YIII. In Spain he had been fired by the spectacle of a genuine religious revival. Leo X. had afterwards availed himself of his theological acumen when the Lutheran heresy underwent examination; and he had been consulted on the schemes which lay so near to the heart of Adrian VI. Under Clement VII. Caraffa had withdrawn from court into a convent, though the Pope had proposed to confer upon him an extraordinary disciplinary authority over the clergy resident at Rome (May 1524); but even during the dark days in question he refused to despair of the future of the Church.
Gasparo  Contarini  was  a Venetian  born, and  an
eminent senator of the republic,  which he had also
served on foreign missions.    To whatever
degree his views of the cardinal doctrine of
justification may have approached Luther's, his doctrinal
opinions seem to have been as broad as his conceptions
of ecclesiastical  government;   while  his  conciliatory